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ABSTRACT 

To test the assumption that relationships exist 
between student performance and certain measurable school, community 
and student characteristics, confidential questionnaires were given 
to students, teachers, and administrators in secondary and elementary 
schools across the state. This section of the Phase II Findings 
describes (1) the educational correlates obtained; (2) the procedures 
used to group them into meaningful scales and indices; (3) the 
distributions of Pennsylvania schools on these indices; and (4) the 
interrelationships among these educational correlates. See also ED 
051 290-291, 051 294, 053 159, and TM 000 977 for other documents on 
Educational Quality Assessment. (AG) 
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Foreword 



The principal aims of the Bureau of Educational Quality Assessment 
are to offer schools in the Commonwealth valid and reliable informa- 
tion pertaining to school outcomes and to identify some of the condition 
correlates of these outcomes. The Pennsylvania Plan is built on the 
assumption that relationships exist between student performance and 
certain measurable school, community and student characteristics. To 
test this assumption confidential questionnaires were given to students, 
teachers and administrators in 73 secondary and 355 elementary schools 
across the state. These questionnaires were also used to give a clearer 
picture of how these characteristics are distributed throughout the 
Commonwealth’s school system. 

The main thrust of this section is descriptive rather than interpre- 
tive. Specifically, this section describes (a) the educational correlates 
obtained, (b) the procedures used to group them into meaningful scales 
and indices, (c) the distributions of Pennsylvania schools on these in- 
dices and (d) the interrelationships among these educational correlates. 
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The Nature of Educational Correlates 

The numbers dealt with in the compilation and analysis of variables 
in engineering and the natural sciences tend to be quite different from 
those dealt with in the field of education. In tlie former, numbers 
measure specific properties of objects that typically are readily ob- 
servable. In educational studies, however, many of the variables are 
conceptual rather than tangible and arc much more difficult to pin down. 

Most of the measures used in education can be described more ac- 
curately as indicators rather than direct measures. Consequently, there 
is often a certain amount of disagreement among educators and re- 
searchers about the actual meaning conveyed by a score on any indi- 
cator. For example, one might try to get an indication of a person s 
educational level by asking him how many years of formal education 
he has completed. However, the index number obtained might say very 
little about how well educated the person really is. 

Another characteristic of educational correlates is that they tend to 
be collected by proxy. That is, one might obtain the educational level 
of a child’s parent by asking the child. The accuracy of the index score 
so derived is highly dependent on the correctness of the child s report. 

Also, the many correlates of educational outcomes tend to be highly 
related to one another. When one measures the amount of experience 
a teacher has had in the classroom, one is also indirectly measuring the 
teacher’s salary, age and, to some extent, aspiration to remain a teacher. 
Because many of the variables are in fact only indicators, and because 
they tend to be highly related to one another, one should be careful 
not to immediately attach a great deal of importance to a relationship 
between a single indicator and a particular school outcome. 

The existence of a significantly positive correlation between the 
school’s citizenship score and the age of the teachers within the school 
should not lead to the decision to hire all older teachers. However, if 
it is known that this relationship still holds true when other variables 
within the school arc held constant, attention could be directed toward 
investigating what older teachers do differently in the classroom. 

With these considerations in mind the Bureau collected data on a 
large number of potential correlates of school outcomes at both the 
secondary and elementary levels. 
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Collecting Educational Correlate Data 

In October of 1969, 20,000 5th grade pupils and 17,000 11th grade 
students in 355 elementary schools and 73 high schools across Penn- 
sylvania participated in Phase II of Educational Quality Assessment. 
Students provided information about the occupation and education of 
their parents, the types of communities in which they were living and 
the availability of school resources. Concurrently, teachers and admin- 
istrators in the same schools were queried. The instructional staff sam- 
ple was composed of 1,077 elementary and 852 secondary teachers. These 
teachers responded to a 76-item questionnaire (Section 2, Appendix B) 
designed to measure areas such as job satisfaction, career aspirations 
and innovativeness in the classroom. In addition to the information 
obtained from the teacher questionnaire, the Professional Personnel 
Recor a, developed by the Bureau of Statistics, was used as a data source 
for teacher experience, teacher education, teacher salary and teacher sex. 

A school information form (Section 2, Appendix A) was sent to 
school administrators to obtain data on the community and on various 
school programs. School district financial data were collected from other 
bureaus in the Department of Education, primarily from the Bureau of 
Statistics. 



Transforming the Raw Data 

The majority of the original data were submitted to the Bureau in 
the form of specific responses to items on the School Information Form, 
the Teacher Questionnaire and the Pennsylvania Questionnaire. The 
process of data analysis began by grouping items into sets of meaningful 
categories. Response alternatives to the items within the categories were 
then assigned weights, either large or small, depending upon whether 
the alternatives indicated the presence or absence of the characteristics 
the category set was designed to measure. 

The derived indices fall into three major classes: school and com- 
munity characteristics, instructional staff characteristics and pupil char- 
acteristics. 

An index score on each of the condition variable scales was computed 
for each participating school. Since the primary unit of analysis in the 
Pennsylvania Plan (see Section 1) is the school, no subsets of students, 
teachers or administrators within the sample schools were identified. 



School and Community Characteristics 

School and community information was obtained from Bureau of 
Statistics data regarding school financial resources and from the school 
information form. In addition, items from the Pennsylvania Student 
Questionnaire which indicated the degree of accessibility to these school 
resources were used. School and commuii'ty characteristics were classi- 
fied as program resources, financial resources and demographic factors. 

Program resources are defined as staff/pupil, books/ pupil and guid- 
ance counsclor/pupil ratios; the degree of student-reported accessibility 
to the guidance counselor and to the school library; and the degree of 
school-reported usage of innovative practices. 

Financial resources arc defined as the per pupil state instructional 
subsidy received by the district, the instructional expense per pupil in 
the district and the local tax effort of the school district. 

Demographic school characteristics arc defined as school size, the 
degree of interracial exposure present in the school building, school 
holding power and the percentage of graduates continuing their educa- 
tion. Also included are measures of the type of community and the 
housing available in the community. 

Table 1 lists the computer codes for each of the school and community 
characteristics, the measures used to obtain the data, the weighting 
procedures and index descriptions. 
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For secondary schools only. 



Table 1 (continued) 

SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY INDICES (continued) 
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Instructional Staff Characteristics 

The primary source of instructional staff data was the teacher ques- 
tionnaire. Other teacher information such as salary, years of experience 
and amount of formal education was obtained from the Professional 
Personnel Record compiled by the Bureau of Statistics. The scales de- 
veloped from the instructional staff data were divided into background, 
demographic and attitudinal characteristics. . 

Background characteristics measured are the educational level of the 
teacher’s mother, the occupational level of the teacher’s father, the loca- 
tion of the high school from which the teacher graduated, the location 
of the community in which the teacher spent most of his or her life, 
the level of the teacher’s training and the type of college attended. 

Demographic characteristics include teacher age, experience, sex and 
salary information. 

Attitudinal characteristics include measures of teacher satisfaction, 
innovativeness, perception of actual and ideal ways to gain professional 
recognition, career aspirations and the real vs. the ideal influence of 

educational policy-making groups. . 

Table 2 lists the computer codes for each of the instructional staff 
characteristics, the measures used to obtain the data, the weighting 
procedures and index descriptions. 
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* Collected (or all teachers in the school. 



Table 2 (continued) 

INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF INDICES (continued) 
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* Collected for all teachers in the school. 
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Student Characteristics 

Student background, attitudinal and demographic characteristics were 
reported on the Pennsylvania Questionnaire. Background characteristics 
include the occupational and educational levels of the student’s parents. 
Teachers completed this information for 5th graders; 11th graders com- 
pleted this information themselves. 

Attitudinal characteristics were collected for 11th grade students only. 
Attitudinal characteristics are defined by measures of school mores, per- 
sonal values, occupational desire and occupational expectation. 

Demographic characteristics are defined as sex, race, level of previous 
learning and attendance. 

Table 3 lists the computer codes for each of the student characteristics, 
the measures used to obtain the data, the weighting procedures and 
index descriptions. 

The interrelationships among the condition variables presented in 
Tables 1, 2 and 3 are presented later in this section. Section 6 will deal 
with the interrelationships between these surrounding conditions and 
school performance data in the ten goal areas. In both cases, it is 
strongly suggested that the reader become familiar with exactly how 
inf ormation on each variable was collected and how this information 
was then scaled. 
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Percentile Distributions of Condition Variables 

How do schools in the Commonwealth distribute themselves on these 
indicators of school, staff and community characteristics? To answer 
this question a percentile distribution was constructed for each of the 
condition variables derived from the Phase II data. The unit of analysis 
for these distributions was the school mean. 

Each percentile distribution is a ranking of school mean scores which 
is divided into 100 equal parts. Each part has an equal number one 
per cent — of the total number of school scores. A “percentile” can be 
described as a point on this 100-point scale which gives the per cent 
of cases that fall below that particular point. 

Tables 4, 5 and 6 display distributions constructed from the grade 5 
condition variable data. Grade 11 percentile distributions are presented 
in Tables 7, 8 and 9. 

The column at the extreme left of eacli table displays the percentile 
ranks in five-point intervals. The numbers in the main body of each 
table are the school scores that are equivalent to each of the listed 
percentile ranks. 

The bottom of each table displays the mean and standard deviation 
of the statewide sample (i.e., 355 elementary and 73 secondary schools). 

Caution must be used when interpreting these condition variable dis- 
tributions. High percentile ranks on these indices do not necessarily 
indicate that the school of interest has more favorable conditions with 
which to work. Indeed, many of the indices show negative relationships 
with achievement on the educational goal instruments as will be shown 
in Section 6 of the Phase II report. 
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Intercorrelation among Indices 

Many of the condition variables employed in the Pennsylvania As* 
sessment model tend to be highly related to one another. The inter* 
relationships among them can be examined using Tables 10 and 11. 
Table 10 displays the intercorrelation matrix for the 39 condition vari* 
ables collected from 355 elementary schools. Table 11 gives the inter* 
correlation matrix for the 45 condition variables collected from 73 
secondary schools. 

Section 5 is one part of a seven*part report to the schools on the 
assessment information gathered in the fall of 1969. Specifically, this 
section has been restricted to (1) describing the methods used to collect 
and transform this information into meaningful scales, (2) describing 
how Commonwealth schools distribute themselves on these scales and 
(3) showing the interrelationships among these scales. 

The overriding purpose for measuring surrounding environmental 
conditions was to take this information into account when examining 
school outcomes in the ten student performance goal areas. 

Section 6 of Phase II Findings will describe the interrelationships 
between these condition variables and school outcome measures. The 
implications of the findings given here and in Section 6 will be discussed 
in Section 7 of Phase II Findings. 



Table 10 

CORRELATION MATRIX FOR 39 CONDITION VARI ARLES: GRADE 5 
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